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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC 



ART CLUB WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA. 

Every effort has been made by the lury of admission, consisting of 
James B. Sword, Peter Moran, William B. Van Ingen, Charles Grafly 
and Clifford Grayson, to gather together numerically a strong showing, 
possessing name and qualities to recommend them to the laity primarily 
and secondly to be of some interest to the profession. 

Of course there's bound to be an apple with a maggot. Impossible 
to suppress it. Collectively, however, the gallery, divided as it is in 
three distinctive departments, is aglow with color, rich in varied themes, 
but mainly upheld by the landscapist and genre. Hence the reason of 
its proving seductiveness and charm. From Walter Palmer's snow 
capped balsams to the soft mossy beds of Henry Farrer is but the sea- 
son's transition, which viewed by two different eyes allows for the to- 
tally different interpretation. "A Pastoral," by G. Morgan Mcllhenney, 
although possessing green qualities that even affect and mar his sheep, 
helps very materially as a foil to the more robust and healthy qualities 
that run like a streak of wholesomeness through the truthful efforts of 
C. Harry Eaton, in "The Banks of the Brook." Full of the pristine 
lights, bright and luminous, devoid of vagueness, it stands as an ex- 
clamation of nature and springtime. Although known to you, I think, 
■ the commendable handling of the Primeval Forest, by Edward Moran, 
• is. here a revelation. Sincere, even-pathetic, from the key point of the 
lonely Indian. Subtle and impressive from the force of its careful 
analysis. 

"Homeward Bound," by Edward Potthast, depicts a wherry man row- 
ing a heavy boat through. good liquid water. Commendable? Yes: as 
is the "Village on the Hillside," by Charles Mente, who took the medals 
in 1895 ; but truly with better material. 

Every exhibition held is but another point gained, art becomes the 
better,-it loses all sense of localism, when men view each other's work; 
there is a new birth, an incentive by the confreres to adopt new methods, 
to seejc new places, different atmospheres and seasons, and this is" par- 
ticularly noticeable in the work exhibited by our local men within the 
past four or five years, due to the introduction sought and found wel- 
come, iii the; means employed by those of the great Metropolis. 

Of course; we. have Leon and Percy Moran in their bright portrayals 
of the last century, but they fit in and are often characterized by the 
public as "charming." They serve to redeem the more severe tones 
supplied by Jules Guerin in the "Return of the Flock" or the low tone 
qualities of "Contented," by: Francis 'Wheaton, both treating of sheep 
and lambs, only under otiier conditions. . In the three hundred and 
eighty-seven subjects, I view the satisfaction of those selected, the grief, 
rage and despair of the other three hundred turned down, I must be 
blind to, for 'tis "Not mine to reason why" — sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof, and I suppose you deserved it if those chosen by the 
gray beards are considered the best 

"The Dreamers," by the redoubtable J. G. Brown, as usual portrays 
the gamin bootblack and sympathetic dog. Well, he s a good dog, and 
I don't doubt a good boy, and a growing boy — by Jove! 

A kindly light is thrown upon "Placid Waters," by W. G. Bauer, an 
acceptable piece of outdoor work, also the "Gray Day in Holland," by 
Charles P. Gruppe, although the extravagant use of so much Chinese 
white is not commendatory, in this instance .the rfesult obtained does 
not condemn it. 

For soft, dreamy effect commend me to "The Hour of Rest,'' .by' 
Henry FarrCr, wherein the crescent moon ascends timidly like a maiden 
steahng a kiss from Adonis, and the sunset glow departs reluctantly 
from the scene of his late reign. Earth, air, trees, and skies are ex- 
quisitely attuned and the. legend is true. Melbourne Hardwick has 
made a good effort from a scene on "The North Sea." The chilly, 
dark atmosphere of the low-lying shore, the fisherwomen, boats, and 
hauling tumbril, being well handled. , . vt -i^ 

Rarely, if ever, has Peter Moran done better than m A New Eng- 
land Road."- wherein the cattle are moving with leisurely gait down 
the lane by the old stone wall, or "The Gray Day," which occupies the 
honored center of the middle department, wherein the cattle follow 
the maid through the flooded meadow. The pencil here leads the way 
for the brush, and the anatomy of the cow is as true as light. For free- 
dom and depth commend me still more to his three beech trees On 
the Banks of the Neshaminy." They are inviting., . 

"Lest ^We' Forget"— there is "A September Night, by Charles War-, 
ren Eaton, ih-his-usual-goodstyle, and a vigorous-example of Wmd 
from the Shore, Atlantic City," by F. K. Rehn, showing cleariy efforts 
in the right direction. . ^. , , t- -. r 

F F English contributes In the Glow of the Forge from an ex- 
terior standpoint. Tiris serves to throw a misty light and vein on 
smith, horse, and children standing near the door, and a fine heat wave 
and depth to the reflecting qualities. , - « . p a r* 

A distinctive departure in style is witnessed m A bummer Atter- 
noon," by James B. Sword. This is large in every way, treatment, size, 
and view. Bright and luminous it sparkles in the glow of the fleecy 
clouds and liquid qualities of the waters. , , . . f„,i , 

"Mediation " by H. T. Canss, is soft and tuneful, and redeems fully 
the unappreciative qualities often seen in things scriotural and ethereal. 
E T Snow contributes three, but is best seen m his Cobb s Creek. 
Harrington Fitzgerald, a clever journalist who devotes his spare time 
to art interprets "A Spring Morning" in soft tuneful effect, and toys 



pacefuUy with his cobalt in his rendering of sky and fieecy cloudlets 
hovering At the Creek." That good old knight of the pallet, F. de B. 
Kichards, is seen at his best in his "Sunset at Pike's Peak." 

Arthur Keller's "Adagio" falls short of the massive and superb qual- 
ities seen m his "Lead, Kindly Light." This, I trust, is mere accident, 
and thus I close living in the empty house, Hope that better is to come. 

W. P. LOCKINGTON. 



I saw a few days ago in the old Congressional Library in the Capitol 
at Washington, D. C, the large canvas 6 feet in height by 9 feet long, 
representing the Squadron of Evolution, as constituted in i8gi, in Bos- 
ton harbor, and painted by Walter L. Dean, the Boston artist, which had 
also been seen at the Chicago Exhibition. This is an exceptionally vivid 
portrayal of the warships which later gave such good account of them- 
selves, and the fact that for war_purposes some of these ships were 
altered in the rigging lends additional interest,, because here they are 
shown as originally constructed. The painting will likely form a per- 
manent decoration to the Capitol, as a bill for its purchase has passed 
the House. 

* * * 

A writer in the International Studio, in speaking of some of the art 
exhibitions held in New York last month, says : 

"F. Hopkinson Smith held an exhibition of his water color drawings 
at the Avery Gallery. Mr. Smith is not profound, but he paints like a 
gentleman." 

This is a new one and a poser. If a woman should paint in the same 
manner, how would she paint? If Mr. Smith was profound would he 
still "paint like a gentleman?" Or are gentlemen never profound? 

* * * 

The Artist — Isn't it perfect in expression? 

The Critic — Perfect. You have even caught her look of disgust at 
the smell of paint. 

* * * 

Distinction 'in art is everything.- But distinction does not always 
mean beauty of line, tone, or color. Ugliness majr hold the greatest dis- 
tinction — "l.e beau dans I'horrible." Degas sometimes paints and draws 
beautiful ugly things, and so does Whistler. The philistine stands 
puzzled. He does not see the nature, the truth of the thing, or the 
•beautiful manner in which it is done. He sees merely the subject. 

Character is the one essential that makes a portrait possible. This 
may be beautiful or ugly character; all else is merely commonplace. 
There arc people from whom it is impossible to make an interesting 
portrait. 'These people lack that one vital essential — character; they 
may be of a commonplace ugliness or an insipid regularity of feature 
commonly known as prettiness. For these are the camera and the 
retouching brush. 

A caricature is an exaggerated portrait the characteristics of which 
are distorted to a grotesque degree — a parody on the features, as it were. 
There are kindly caricatures and cruel caricatures, and both may be 
made of the same person, according to the artist's point of view or mis- 
sion. There are also beautiful caricatures and ugly caricatures, and 
like the kind and cruel, they may deal with the same subject, the variety 
of results being achieved by the distortion of different features and 
characteristics. 

The capacity for distortion is limited only by the artist's desire, and 
he may make the caricature infinitely delicate or maliciously brutal at 
will. There are people of whom it is impossible to make a caricature, 
just as there are others whom it is impossible to paint. In one case it is 
as in the other — tiie impossible people are the characterless people. — 
Harper's Bazaar. . . 

* * * 

The Richard M. Hunt memorial on Fifth avenue, opposite the Lenox 
Library, is to be completed by the addition of the figures provided for 
in the design. They have been finished by the sculptor, Mr. Daniel C. 
French, One symbolizes "Architecture," the other "Painting and 
Sculpture." Both are of extreme beauty. 
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